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“ Timplore your Royal Highness to reflect on the manifold miseries that may arise from this 


“ cause, and to be pleased to bear in mind, that, to yield hereafter upon force or menace, will be 
« disgrace ; whereas to yield now would indicate a sentiment of justice.” Letter to the Regent, 


Vol. XXI. Pol. Reg. p. 789. 
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TO THE PRINCE REGENT, 
On THE DispuTe witH AMERICA. 


LETTER VII. 


F Sir, 


if | have now to refer to the proofs of 
the correctness of those opinions which I 
addressed to your Royal Highness many 


' months past, upon the subject of the Dis- 


pute with America, I beg you to be assur- 


ed, that I do it not in the way of triumph, 


but in the hope, that even yet my advice, 


most respectfully offered to your Royal 


Highness, may have some weight with 
you, and may, in some small degree, tend 
to avert that last of national evils, a war 
with America, a war against the children 
of Englishmen, a war against the seat of 
political and religious freedom. 

In ‘my former Letters I took great pains 
toendeavour to induce your Royal Highness 
to distrust the statements in our public 
prints as to the power of the Euglish party 
in the American States. I assured you, 
that the venal press in England was en- 
gaged in promulgating a series of deceptions 
with regard to the opinions of the people of 
America. I took the liberty to point out 
to your Royal Highness the mischiefs which 
must result from listening to the advice of 
those whose language might correspond 
with that of this press; and, in short, I 
showed, that, if the endeavours of that 
pernicious, partial, and corrupt press had 
their intended effect, war with America 
must be the consequence. By this press 
(the vilest instrument of the vilest corrup- 
tion that ever existed in the. whole world) 
the people of England were induced to ap- 
prove of the measures which have now pro- 
duced a war with America; or, at least, 
they were induced to wink atthem. They 
Were made to believe, that our measures of 
hostility against America were useful to us, 
and tdiat the American Government had not 
the power to resent them by war. The 


same, I doubt not, was teld to your Royal 
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Highness verbally; but, how wretchedly 
have the nation and you been deceived ! 

The state of affairs between the twocoun~ 
tries now stands thus: There exists a Dis- 
pute on the subject of our Orders in Coun- 
cil, on that of the Impressment of Ameri- 
can Seamen, and on the possession of the 
Floridas. There are some other matters of 
inferior importance, but they would admit 
of easy arrangement. With regard to the 
Orders in Council, your Royal Highness 
was advised to issue, on the 21st of April 
last,* a Declaration, stating that you would 
not repeal the Orders in Council, until 
France, Officially and Unconditionally, by 
some public promulgation, repealed her 
Berlin and Milan Decrees. France, so far 
from doing this, has, in the most public 
and solemn manner, declared, that she will 
never do what your Declaration required, 
though, at the same time, she has repeated 
(and she has done no more) what she had 
said to the American Government in 1810, 
and what was then communicated to au 
Government by the American Minister in 
London. Nevertheless, you were after- 
wards advised to repeal the Orders ia 
Council, though the conditions of the De- 
claration before issued were not at all satise 
fied, but were, in fact, set at open defi- 
ance, 

This repeal, which took place on the 23d 
of June last,+ was, however, too late in its 
adoption to prevent war. The American 
Government, who had been making their 
preparations for many months, and which 
preparations had been the subject of mock- 
ery with the venal press in England, de- 
clared war onthe 18th of June last. The 
intelligence of this having been received in 
England, your Royal Highness was advised 
to issue, on the 31st of July, an Order in 
Council for an embargo on all American 
vessels in our ports, and also for capturing 
and detaining all American vessels at sea. 





* See Register, Vo]. XXI. p. 734. 
t Register, Vol. XXI. p.815. 
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This is the state of affairs between the 
two countries; and the main question now 
appears to be, whether, when the Ameri- 
can Government hears of our repeal of tlie 
Orders in Council, they will revoke their 
declaration of war. This is a question of 
great interest at this moment; and, I 
shall, therefore, proceed tolay before your 
Royal Highness my sentiments with respect 
to it. 

The same sort of infatuation that has 
prevailed here, with regard to American 
affairs, for many months past, appears still 
to prevail. Indeed, Sir, I can call it no 
other than insolence ; an insolent contempt 
of the Americans, thought by those who 
hate them, and who would, if they could, 
kill them to the Jast man, in revenge for 
their having established a free government, 
where there are neither sinecures, jobs, or 
selling of seats. This insolence has induced 
people to talk of America as a country inca- 
pable of resenting any thing that we might 
do to her; as being a wretched state, un- 
supported by any thing like vigour in go- 
vernment; as a sort of horde of half-sa- 
vages, with whom we might do what we 


pleased ; and, to the very last minute, the 


great mass of the people here; ninety-nine 
out of every hundred, firmly believed, ¢hat 
America would never go to war with us. 
They left provocations quite out of the 
question. They appeared to have got into 
their heads a conclusion, that, let us do 
what we would to America, she would not 
go lo war with us. 

This way of thinking has pervaded the 
whole of the writings upon the subject of 
the Dispute with America. At every stage 
in the progress towards war, the corrupt 
press has asserted, that America knew beller 
than to go to war with us. When she 
went so far as to pass Acts for raising an 
army and equipping a fleet, and that, too, 
with the avowed intention of making war 
against us; still the hirelings told the peo- 
ple, that she dared not go to war, and that 
she only meant to bulfy. I could fill a large 
volume with assertions from the Times 
news-paper alone, that we should not yield 
a tittle, and that America would not dare lo 
gotowar. But, the fact is too notorious to 
dwell upon. There is no man, and espe- 
cially your Royal Highness, who can have 
failed to observe the constant repetition of 
these assertions. 

-At last, however, America has dared to 
go to war, even against that great warrior 
George the Third, nearly three-fifths of 
whose reign has been occupied inwars, ex- 
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clusive of the wars in India. He has been 
not only the greatest warrior, but the great. 
est conqueror of any European prince that 
ever lived. Napoleon is nothing to him as 
a conqueror; and yet the Americans haye 
dared to declare war against him. But, 
even now, now that she has actually de. 
clared war, and that, too, by an Act of 
Congress, by a law passed by real repre. 
sentatives of the people; by men elected by 
the free voice of the nation; by an un. 
bribed, unbought, unsold, unenslaved as. 
sembly, not by a set of corrupt knaves 
whom the President can at any time twist 
about by means of the people’s money; 
even now, when she has declared war in 
this solemn manner, the hireling news- 
papers in London would fain make us be- 
lieve, that the whole thing is a mere make- 
belief, that it is a mere feint, and ** will 
** end in smoke,’’ At the least, they tell 
us, that when the news of the repeal of our 
Orders in Council reaches America, there 
must be a revocation of the declaration of 
war. They seem to forget, that the decla- 
ration of war in America is an Act of Con. 
gress, and that to do away the effect of that 
Act, another Act must pass. They seem 
to forget, that it is the people who have de- 
clared war; and that the people must be 
consulted before that declaration can be an- 
nulled, or revoked. But, Sir, the fact is, 
that these writers talk miserable nonsense. 
We are al war with America; and, before 
we can have peace with her again, we must 
have a treaty of peace. 

But, the main question for rational men 
to discuss is: ** Will the repeal of our Or- 
*¢ ders in Council be sufficient to induce 
** America to make peace with us, without 
** including the redress of her other griev- 
* ances?’’ This is the question that we 
have to discuss ; it is a question in which 
hundreds of thousands are immediately in- 
terested ; and it is a question which I think 
may be answered in the negative ; that is to 
say, Sir, I give it as my opinion, that the 
repeal of our Orders in Council will no! 
be sufficient to restore us to a state of peace 
with America, and, I now proceed respect: 
fully to submit to your Royal Highness the 
reasons, upon which this opinion is founded. 

In ny last Letter (at p. 787, Vol. XXI.) 
I had the honour to state to your Royal 
Highness, that there was another greal 
point with America: namely, the Jmpress- 
ment of American seamen, which must be 
adjusted before harmony could be restored 
between the two countries; and, as you 





must have perceived, this subject of com: 
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plaint stands at the head of Mr. Madison’s 
statement of the grounds of war; it stands 
at the head of his manifesto against our 
Government. His own words will best 
speak his meaning: ** Without going 
‘‘ beyond the renewal, in 1803, of the war 
‘in which Great Britain is engaged, and 
‘‘ omitting unrepaired wrongs of inferior 
‘‘ magnitude, the conduct of her Govern- 
‘‘ ment presents a series of acts hostile to 
© the United States as an independent and 
‘neutral nation.—British cruizers have 
‘‘ been in the continued practice of violat- 
ing the American flag on the great high- 
‘‘ way of nations, and of seizing and car- 
‘‘ rying off persons sailing under it, not in 
*‘ the exercise of a belligerent right, found- 
*‘ ed on the law of nations against an ene- 
“my, but of a municipal prerogative over 
“ British subjects. British jurisdiction is 
* thus extended to neutral vessels in a si- 
‘‘ tuation where no laws can operate but 
‘the law of nations and the laws of the 
** country to which the vessels belong; and 
** a self-redress is assumed, which, if Bri- 
“tish subjects were wrongfully detained 
** and alone concerned, is that substitution 
‘of force for a resort to the responsible 
* Sovereign, which falls within the defini- 
tion of war. Could the seizure of Bri- 
“ tish subjects, in such cases, be regarded as 
“ within the exercise of a belligerent right, 
“the acknowledged laws of war, which 
forbid an article of captured property to 
“be adjudged without a regular investiga- 
‘tion before a competent tribunal, would 
‘“‘imperiously demand the fairest trial, 
‘‘ where the sacred rights of: persons were 
‘at issue. In place of such trial, these 
“ rights are subjected to the will of every 
‘* petty commander.—The practice, hence, 
“is so far from affecting British subjects 
‘alone, that under the pretext of searching 
* for these, thousands of American citizens, 
‘under the safeguard of public laws, and 
“of their national flag, have been torn 
from their country, and from every thing 
dear to them,—have been dragged on 
“board ships of war of a foreign nation, 
and exposed, under the severities of their 
“ discipline, to be exiled to the most dis- 
tant and deadly climes, to risk their lives 
“in the battles of their oppressors, and to 
“be the melancholy instruments of taking 
“away those of their own brethren.— 
“ Against this crying enormity, which 
“Great Britain would be so prompt to 
“ avenge if committed against herself, the 
“ United States have in vain exhausted re- 
‘ monstrances and expostulations ; and that 
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‘© no proof might be wanting of their con- 
‘* ciliatory dispositions, and no pretext left 
‘* for continuance of the practice, the Bri- 
*¢ tish Government was formally assured of 
*¢ the readiness of the United States to enter 
‘¢ inte arrangements, such as could not be 
‘* rejected, ifthe recovery of the British sub- 
‘jects were the real and the sole object. 
*¢ The communication passed without ef- 
$s fect. 

The grievance here complained of is cer- 
tainly very great, and cannot be expected 
to be borne by any nation capable of resist- 
auce. If England were at peace and Ame- 
rica at war, and if the latter were to assume 
the right of stopping our merchant vessels 
at sea, and taking out of them by force any 
men whom her officers might choose to 
consider as Americans, what should we 
say to the assumption? And, would not 
your Royal Highness be ashamed to exer- 
cise the royal authority without the power 
instantly to punish such an affront to the 
dignity of the Crown and the honour of the 
Country? But, degrading as this impress- 
ment is to the national character of the 
Americans, it cuts them still deeper by the 
real sufferings that it inflicts; by the ruin 
which it occasions to thousands of families ; 
and by the deaths which it produces in the 
course of every year. I have before stated 
that the number of impressed American 
seamen is very great, or, at least, has so 
been stated in America, amounting to many 
thousands, constantly in a state of the most 
terrible bondage to them; and, as some are 
daily dropping off, while others are im- 
pressed, the extent to which the evil has 
been felt in America must have been very 
great indeed, during so long a war. 

Our corrupt news: papers, with the Times 
at their head, are endeavouring to misrepre- 
sent the nature of the complaint of America, 
and thereby to provide the Ministers be- 
forehand with a justification for war rather 
than afford her redress. Upon the part of 
the President’s manifesto above quoted, the 
Times makes these observations :—** She 
‘* first complains of our impressing British 
‘© scamen, when found on board American 
‘¢ vessels: but this is a right which we 
‘‘ now exercise under peculiar modifica- 
‘¢ tions and restrictions. We do not at- 
‘© tempt to search ships of war, however 
‘¢ inferior their force to ours: and as to 
‘¢ searching merchantmen, we do not even 
‘‘ do this, vaguely or indiscriminately; but 
‘upon posilive and accurate information. 
‘© And practically, we apprehend, that the 
‘6 criminal concealment on the part of Ame- 
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*¢ rica, is a much greater nuisance to us, 
‘¢ than a wanton search on our part is to 
‘Sher. Let her, however, propose ** such 
*¢ arrangements’ on this head, as are cal- 
*¢ culated to cect the recovery of British 
** subjects, and she will find Great Britain 
*¢ far from averse to listen to her.”’ 

This, Sir, is a tissue of falsehoods and 
misrepresentations, ‘The President does 
not complain that we impress Brilish sea- 
men: he complains, that, under pretence of 
taking British seamen, we take American 
seamen. This is what he complains of, 
which is precisely the contrary of what is 
here stated. As to our not taking men out 
of American ships of war, our Government 
knows well, that America has no ships of 
war worth speaking of, and that she has 
thousands of merchant ships. It is said 
here, that we do not search American mer- 
chantmen ‘* vaguely and indiscriminately ; 
** but, upon positive and accurale informa- 
** tion.’ One would suppose it impossi- 
ble for any man, capable of writing a pa- 
ragraph, to sit down coolly and state so 
perfect a falsehood as this. But herein we 
have an instance of the Jength to which the 
hirelings of the English press will go in 
supporting any thing which they are called 
onto support. It ts a fact, and this writer 
knew it to be a fact, that any commander of 
any ship in our navy, when he meets an 
Aincrican merchantman at sea, does, or 
may, go or send on board of her, and that 
hie does, or may, take out of her any per- 
sons, who, IN HIS OPINION, are Bri- 
tish subjects. That this is a fact no one 
can deny; where, then, ts the ** positive 
** and accurate information?” It is alsoa 
fact, that the Americans have frequently 
asserted, that our officers have thus taken 
out of their ships at sea many thousands of 
American Citizens, under the pretence of 
their being British subjects. It is also a 
fact, which is proved by the books at our 
own Admiralty, that the American Go- 
vernment, through its Consul in London, 
has oblained the release trom our fleet of a 
great number of American Citizens thus 
nnpressed, seized, and carried off upon the 
high seas. It is also a fact, proved by the 
same authority, that many of the Ameri- 
cans thus taken have lost their limbs in the 
compulsory service of England, a service 
which they abhorred. It is a fact that I 
take upon me to vouch for, that, amongst 
the American Citizens, thus captured and 
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was released from our service by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, in consequence of an ap- 
plication from the American Consul, while 
I was in prison for writing about the flog- 

ing of the Local Militia in the town of 
Ely, and about the employment of German 
troops upon that occasion. 

And yet, Sir, in ‘the face of all these 
facts, has the hired writer the audacity, the 
the cool impudence, to assert, that we never 
search American vessels for seamen, ** but 
“upon positive and accurate information,” 
With this instance of falsehood ; of wilful, 
shameless falsehood, before them, one 
would imagine, that the public would 
never after be in danger of being deceived 
by the same writer; but, alas! Sir, the 
cunning slave who sells his pen for this 
purpose knows well, that the public, or, at 
least, that that part of the public whom he 
wishes to deceive will never, till it be too 
late, be able to detect him; he knows that 
his falsehood goes where the exposure sel- 
dom comes, and, if it come at all, he knows 
that its arrival will be too late to prevent 
the effect, to produce which is his object. 

He next calls upon America to propose 
her arrangement, upon this subject; though 
in the very manifesto, upon which he is 
commenting, the President. declares that 
an offer had been made to our Government 
to enter into an arrangement, but that ** the 
‘communication passed without effect.” 
It is going very far en the part of America 
to offer to enter mto any arrangement upon 
the subject; for, why should not she say, 
as we certainly should say: ‘* Take care of 
‘* your own seamen; keep them from us in 
** any way that you please; but, you shall, 
‘* on the seas, take nobody out of our ves- 
sels.”” Nevertheless, she has offered to 
enter into arrangements, ‘‘ such,’’ she says, 
‘* as could not be rejected, if the ‘* recovery 
‘* of British Seamer was the sole object ;’ 
and yet this writer accuses her of the crimi- 
nal concealment of our seamen! ‘We have 
rejected this offer of an arrangement for 
the prevention of British seamen from 
taking shelter in American ships; and, 
yet this writer accuses America of a desire 
to injure us by making her ships an asylum 
for British deserters ! 

Our Government say, that, if we do no! 
exercise our power of searching Americal 
ships, and taking out our own seamen, ou! 
sea service will be ruined by the desertion: 
to those American ships. For instance, ? 
British ship of war is lying at Plymouth, 
and there are three or four American ves 
sels in the same port. Numbers of the 
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seamen get on board the American ships ; 
they get out to sea; and, if they cannot be 
seized there, they go off safely to America 
or to any other part of the world, and are 
tus lost toour navy. There is no doubt, 
Sir, but this might become a very serious 
evil, if not counteracted. But, are the 
Americans to suffer because (for whatever 
reason) our sailors desert? And, above 
all, are real American Citizens to be ex- 
posed to impressment, to be sent to be shot 
at, to be conveyed to the West or East In- 
dies, to be made to end their days under 
the discipline of an English man of war; 
are real American citizens to be exposed to 
all this because British seamen desert, and 
because that desertion (a very serious crime) 
may become extremely dangerous to us? 
Iam sure your Royal Highness is too just 
to answer this question in the affirmative. 

The case must be new, because the rela- 
tive situation of the two countries is a no- 
velty in the history of nations; but, while 
we have an undoubted right to recover our 
own seamen, if wecan do it without vio- 
lating the rights of other nations, we can 
have no right, in any case, to seize Ameri- 
can. Citizens. America says, ‘I do not 
‘want your seamen. I would rather not 
‘have them. Keep them by what means 
‘you please. Take them wherever you 
‘can find them in my ships; but, before 
* you do it, produce proof of their being 
‘yours, and that, too, before a competent 
‘ tribunal.’ Nothing can be fairer than 
this; but this necessarily sets aside all im- 
pressments at sea, where there can be no 
proof given, because there can be no tribu- 
ual, or umpire, to decide upon the proof; 
and we contend, that, without the power of 
impressing at sea, our navy would he 
greatly injured by desertion, and our 
strength thereby materially weakened. 

This is the point upon which we are at 
issue with America. Supposing the Orders 
in Council to remain repealed, and the 
Dispute as to that matter to be settled, this 
is the point upon which, if not settled ami- 
cably, we shall have war with the Ameri- 
can States. It is the point upon which dhe 
people of America, who are something, are 
more sore; and I am convinced that it is a 
point which they will not give up. They 
say, and they truly say, that it is a mockery 
for them to talk of their freedom and their 
independence, -if the very bodies of their 
citizens are liable to be taken upon the high 
seas and forced into the service of a foreign 
sovereign, there to be treated according to 
the rules and regulations of that sovereign. 
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A people submitting to this cannot be called 
free, and their country cannot be called in- 
dependent. Therefore, when the time 
comes for entering on a treaty of peace with 
America, I hope your Royal Highness will 
resist all advice tending to a pertinacious 
adherence to the exercise of the power of 
impressment; for, while that power is ex- 
ercised, we shall, in my opinion, never 
have real peace with America. 

The other point in dispute, namely, the 
possession of the Floridas, or, at least, 
that part of them which belongs to Spain, 
is of inferior importance; but, I am of 
opinion, that that point will not be easily 
overcome, unless we are prepared to give 
itup. America sees the possibility of Old 
Spain becoming a mere puppet in the hands 
of England, and she sees the almost cer- 
tainty of its becoming a dependent upon 
either England or France ; and, she wants 
neither France nor England for so near a 
neighbour. She has, in the adyentures of 
Caplain Henry, seen the danger of having 
a neighbour on her Northern flank; and, 
the Floridas are not divided from her by 
immense deserts and lakes as Canada is, 
While the Floridas were held by the sleepy 
old government of Spain, America saw 
little danger; but, she will not, I am 
convinced, suffer either England or France 
to be mistress of those provinces. 

This is a point, therefore, which, in 
my opinion, we should be forward in giv- 
ing up, and not get into a war with Ame- 
rica for the sake of Ferdinand, as we are 
continuing the war with France for his 
sake. The revolutions going on in South 
America it is the interest of the United 
States to encourage and assist to the utmost 
of their power; and, I should advise your 
Royal Highness to show an earnest desire 
to avoid interference therein; for if, upcn 
the ground of supporting the authority of 
Ferdinand, or, upon any other ground, 
you show a disposition to take part against 
the republicans of South America, that 
alone will be sufficient greatly to retard, if 
not wholly defeat, all attempts at an ac- 
commodation with America. Nay, Siry. 
to speak freely my sentiments, I do net 
expect peace with America while we have 
an army in Spain, or, at least, while thee 
is the smallest chance of our obtaining a 
settled ascendency in that kingdom; aud I 
really think, that every mile of progress 
that we are making there puts peace with 
America at a greater distance. We, in 
this country, or, the greater part of us, see 
no danger in the increase of any power, 
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except the power of Napoleon, whose ter- 
ritories half envelop our coast, and whose 
armies are but at the distance of a few 
hours’ sail. Not sothe Americans, They 
see danger in the increase of our power, 
ours being that sort of power by which they 
are most annoyed. If they had _ their 
choice between us and France for a neigh- 
bour in South America, they would not 
hesitate a moment in preferring France; 
because her power is not of that sort which 
would be formidable to America. What 
she would wish, however, is to see South 
America independent of Old Spain, and, 
of course, of the masters of Old Spain; 
and she is not so blind as not to perceive, 
that the contest in Old Spain now is, who 
shall have it under her control, England 
or France. 

For these reasons every victory that we 
gain in Spain will be an additional obstacle 
to peace with America, unless we set out 
by a frank and clear declaration, leaving 
South America to itself and the Floridas to 
the United States. 

Belore I conclude, I beg leave to notice 
that part of the Speech, recently delivered 
by your Royal Highness’s order to the two 
Houses of Parliament, wherein mention is 
made of the dispute with America. The 
part I allude to is this: ‘* His Royal 
‘* Highness has commanded us to assure 
$¢ you, that he views with most sincere 
‘‘ regret, the hostile measures which have 
<* been recently adopted by the Govern- 
66 ment of the United States of America 
«* towards this country. His Royal High- 
«¢ ness is nevertheless willing to hope, that 
<¢the accustomed relations of peace and 
«< amity between the two countries may yet 
“‘ be restored; but if his expectations in 
6‘ this respect should be disappointed, by 
*¢ the conduct of the Government of the 
** United States, or by their perseverance 
‘6 in any unwarrantable pretensions, he 


‘+ will most fully rely on the support of 
_ every class of His Majesty’s subjects, in 


s¢ 4 contest in which the Honeur of His 
‘* Majesty's Crown, and the best interests 
6 of his dominions, must be involved.” 
This part of the Speech has been thought, 
and with reason, to augur war; for, I am 
riot aware of ** any prelension’’ of America 
that she will not ‘* persevere” in. If pre- 
tensions to be put forward, to be now ori- 
ginated, had been spoken of, there might 
have been more room for doubt; but, in 


the speech necessarily refers to pretensions 
already put forward; and, I repeat, Sir, 


that I do not know of any pretension that 
America -has put forward, in which I do 
not believe she will persevere, to do which 
the conduct of your Royal Highness’s mi- 
nisters is eminently calculated to give her 
encouragement. 

As to support from the people of Eng- 
land in a war against America, your Royal 
Highness will certainly have it, if the 
grounds of the war be clearly just; but, 
it would be very difficult for your ministers 
to make the people perceive, or believe, 
that the impressment of American seamen, 
any where, and especially in the very ships 
of America, was necessary ** to the honour 
‘¢ of His Majesty’s Crown, and involved 
‘© the best interests of his dominions,” 
The people have now seen all the pre- 
dictions of the hireling prints, with regard 
to America, falsified; they have been told, 
that America could not support herself for 
a year without England, and they have 
seen her do it for a year and a half, and at 
the end of that time declare war. They 
are not now to be persuaded that this go- 
vernment can do what it pleases with 
America. 

It has been stated, with an air of tri- 
umph, by the partisans of your ministers, 
that the Opposition are pledged to support 
a war against America, unless she is satis- 
fied with the repeal of the Orders in Coun- 
cil. But, the people, Sir, have given no 
such pledge; the manufacturers have given 
no such pledge ; and, the war will not be 
a jot the more popular on account of its 
having the support of that set of men who 
are called the Opposition, and for whom 
the people have no respect any more than 
they have for their opponents. The Or- 
ders in Council were a grievance to Ame- 
rica, but not a greater grievance than the 
imprisonment and captivity of her citi- 
zens; not a greater grievance than to 
see her citizens dragged by force into a 
service which they abhor, on so many ac- 
counts, however pleasant and honourable it 
may be to our own countrymen. This griev- 
ance was known to exist; and, therefore, 
if the Opposition have given a pledge to 
support a war against Ainerica, unless she 
be satisfied with the repeal of the Orders 
in Council alone, they have given a pledge 
to do that in which they will not have the 
support of the people. 


Iam one of those, Sir, who do not re- 


' gard a great extension of trade as a benefit: 
speaking of pretensions to be persevered in, | 


but, those who do must Jay their account 
with seeing much of our trade destroyed 
for ever by a war with America, Three 
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or four years of war would compel her to 
become a manufacturing country to such an 
extent aS never more to stand in need of 
English goods; so that, if your Royal 
Highness’s ministers do insist upon exer- 
cising the power of seizing people on board 
of American ships at sea, those persons 
who manufacture goods for America must 
seck another market, for that is closed 
against them for ever. 

For many years, Sir, there has existed 
in this country, a faction perfectly despe- 
rate in their HATRED OF FREEDOM. 
They not only hate all free nations, but 
they late the very sound of the word free- 
dom. Iam well satisfied that persons of 
this description would gladly hear of the 
murder of every soul in America. There 
is nothing that they hate so much as a man 
who is not a slave, and who lives out of the 
reach of arbitrary power. These persons 
will be sorely grieved to see peace preserv- 
ed between the two countries on terms ho- 


nourable to America; but, I am, for miy | 
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war will be hereafter more fully dwelt 
upon, but I cannot refrain from noticing 
here, that the first effect of it appears to 
have been the rescuing of Poland froma 
foreign yoke. This is what we did not ex- 
pect to see in our day; but, we have seen 
many things that were unexpected; and 
we have many more yet to see. The mo- 
live of Napoleon in doing this good act 
may be questioned. By me it shall not, as 
I do not care a straw lor his motive. The 
Polanders are likely to become free. The 
cause of it I care very little about.——Our 
hired news-papers are taking infinite pains 
to make their readers believe, that the 
campaign is going on exceedingly well; 
that the Russians are doing just what they 
intended to do; and that the French are 
falling into a ¢rap. So they told us in 
wars which ended at Auslerlilz, Wagram, 
Tilsit, and Berlin. Napoleon was, in all 
these cases, going on into a trap; and so, 
it seems, he is now. The Russians have, 
we are told, resolved to act upon the ** de- 








part, ready to confess, that with me it will 
be a subject of joy; I am ready to declare, 
that I see less reason than ever for an Eng- 
lishman’s wishing to see the people of 
America humbled or borne down; and 
that it will grieve me exceedingly to reflect 
that England is taxed, and that English 
blood is shed, for the purpose of enforcing 
the power to impress American seamen ; 
but this mortification I shall,. I trust, be 
spared by the humanity and wisdom of your 
Royal Highness. 
Iam, &c. &c. 


Wa. COBBETT. 
Botley, Tuesday, 
4th August, 1812. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


NortHeRN War. The war now go- 
ing on in the North of Europe has, to a 
great degree, eclipsed the war in the South, 
and for this reason, that it must be pretty 
evident, that, if Napoleon be successful in 
the former, he will finally be successful in 
the latter. The grounds of the war in 
the North are to be:seen in the correspond- 
ence between the French and Russian ini- 
nisters, already inserted in the Register. 
The sole cause is, in fact, a refusal on the 
part of the Czar to shut English commerce 
out of his dominions, which English com- 
merce the Emperor of France is resolved 
shall be shut out of every spot to which his 
influence extends, as long as he is at war 
With England. The progress of this 











fensive ;’’ and, in pursuance of this reso- 
| lution, they have already retreated before 
ithe French for nearly 200 miles, leaving 
| not only the towns and the whole country 
to their pursuers, but also vast magazines 
of warlike stores aud provisions. And this 
is called acting upon the defensive! Now 
suppose that Napoleon were to land at 
Southampton, with a view of marching to 
London by the way of Basingstoke, and 
that our army stationed at Winchester were 
to make off a few hours before his arrival, 
and get to Basingstoke before him, and 
thence to make off again at his approach, 
and so on, should we call this acting upon 
the defensive ? What a set of impudent 
rufhans are the conductors of the English 
hired press! And what a shame is itte 
the nation, that these rufhians should find 
readers! The Russians, according to their 
own account, have run away at the ap- 
proach of the French nearly 200 miles; 
they have left every thing in the hands of 
the enemy; they have not stopped to look 
him in the face; Napoleon pursues them 
as a hound pursues a hare; and yet these 
English hirelings have the audacity to tell 
the people of England, that the Russians 
are doing just what they ought to do, just 
what they’ infended to do, and that, while 
they are surrendering a whole kingdom in- 
to the hands of the French without firing a 
shot, they are acting upon the defensive ! 
| To defend a country means to keep an enemy 
out of it; to act upon the defensive, means 
to defend merely, and not to sally out te 
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allack; but, to all the other perversions of 
the meaning of words, to Bank restriction, 
and to all the other inventions in this way, 
it required the atrocious impudence of our 
hired writers to apply the epithet defensive 
to the act of running away. If I were to 
employ a dozen of men to defend my house, 
and they upon the approach of the expect- 
ed assailant, were to leave the house to 
defend itself, should I pay them for what 
they rad done? Should J commend them? 
Should I say that they had fulfilled my 
intentions 2? No; and to tell the people of 
England, that the Russians are now doing 
what they intended to do js certainly a 
mark of such insolence as has seldam been 
equalled. However, in the end, it will 
answer no purpose. Events will tell the 
truth. Facts, in the end, speak for them- 
selves; and they now tell us to mistrust 
ail that these hired literary rufhians say; 
for, while these are endeavouring to make 
us believe, that Napoleon is hated in 
France, and that the people Jong to put 
him down, we see him leave the country 
for months together, and place himself at 
the head of an army 600 miles distant from 
his capital. This fact alone is an answer 
to all that we have been told of his unpo- 
pularily. To me it appears, that he 
will not be Jong in settling affairs in the 
North. I do not believe one single word 
of what the hirelings tell us of the zeal of 
the people against him. On the contrary 
I see the people of Poland rising for him, 
calling for blessings on him for having re- 
stored them to liberty. The wiseacre of 
the Times news-paper has the following 
observations, under date of the 4th in- 
stant: ** In the fallen state of the public 








‘© mind on the Continent, it is gratifying to | 


‘‘ find some exceptions among the “men 
‘¢ whose feeling is the most important at 
‘‘ this time. We have been already told 
‘sof the strong disgust of the Prussian 
‘troops, and some of the more distin- 
‘¢ guished of the Prussian Generals, on 
‘¢ their junction with the French service. 
‘6 We are now informed, that General 
66 Count Bellegarde, a celebrated Austrian 
* Officer, and others of his countrymen, 
‘* have refused to take commands in the 
‘¢ Austrian auxiliary force. If this be 
*‘ true; and our accounts give it implicit 
‘+ credit; what must be the sentiments in 
“¢ those lower ranks of the Austrian army, 
‘S which feel dhe injury more keenly, as 
‘‘ they are not allowed to express it? and 
‘¢ what a diminution of the French force 
‘© might not be effected by some liberal 
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“ offers of setilement in the Russian terri. 
‘© fories 2’ Poor soul! What he means 
by the ‘* fallen state of the public mind” 
is that state which indicates a resistance tg 
the insolence and oppression of despots, 
And who is this Count Bellegarde? Why, 
a general whom the French beat to a mum. 
my. The French would, I dare say, be 
very glad to get rid of thé whole of the 
Austrian Officers. They have sergeants 
and corporals enough of their own to put in 
their stead. But the most impudent part 
of this paragraph relates to the Austrian 
soldiers, who are represented as having 
peculiar cause of discontent against the 
French, when, as all the world knows, a 
French soldier is a gentleman compared to 
an Austrian soldier. No, no! Liberal 
offers of settlement in the Russian territo- 
ries would do nothing. The French army 
knows that it can make settlements for it- 
self; and besides, how the hypocrite peeps 
out here! This same writer was telling 
us just before, that the Russians were doing 
just what they intended to do; that the 
French were going on into a trap; and, of 
course, the more there were of them the 
better. But, now, behold! he has a 
scheme for seducing the French army from 
their commander ! 








Sir Franeis Burpett’s Apnress.—— 
I subjoin this Address together with the 
Speech by which it was ‘preceded, as | 
find them in the news-papers. -There will 
a time offer for remarking on them in fu- 
ture; in the meanwhile the public will 
observe, that they have passed wncontra- 
dicted by any one in the House, and, as 
far as I have observed, out of the House. The 
speech (imperfect as the report must ne- 
cessarily be) contains some very curious 
statements as to the amount of pensions and 
sinecures, and the savings that might be 
made in the public expenditure. 

Wma. COBBETT. 


Botley, 5th August, 1812. 





SIR FRANCIS BURDETT’s 


Speech and Address, spoken and moved in 
the House of Commons, on Tuesday, 28th 
july, 1812, according to the Report, 
given in the Morning Chronicle of the 
29th of July. 

Sir F. Burdett, in consequence of his 
notice upon this subject, rose, and observ- 
ed that since public grievances required 
public remedies, and since those grievances 
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never prevailed to a greater extent than at 
the present moment, he felt it his duty, 
even at this late period of the Session, to 
state his opinion, and to endeavour to per- 
suade the Prince Regent to apply the only 
remedy that could afford permanent and 
effectual relief. Although the probability 
of success in the conflict on the Peninsula 
might be greater than in the commence- 
ment of the campaign, he could not help 
thinking that the Country was surrounded 
by more imminent dangers, foreign and 
domestic, than had threatened it at any 
former period. It would be utterly im- 
possible for him to do more than to give a 
slight and imperfect sketch of the actual 
state of our affairs, which menaced exten- 
sive disaffection and the most aggravated 
calamities by which a nation could be af- 
flicted. The dangers were of various 
kinds; but among the most alarming were 
the inroads that had of late years been 
made upon the Constitution, and which 
had actually so incorporated themselves 
with it, that to a superficial observer the 
one appeared even to form a part of the 
other. The invasions of the Common Law 
had been frequent, and the most dangerous 
symptom was the hostile manner in which 
the Judges construed that law to the detri- 
ment of the subject. The danger was pe- 
culiarly great where the Liberty of the 
Press was concerned ; and it was increased 
by that usurpation of power by the Attorney 
General, by Ex-officio Informations, where- 
Y an innocent man was placed in a situ- 
ation of peril, unauthorized by the Con- 
Stitution. In matters of lesser importance, 
this assumption had been tolerated on the 
maxim De minimis non curat lex ; but it 
had been raised to a height even in the time 
of Sir W. Blackstone, which alarmed that 
Learned Judge, who maintained that Ex- 
officio Informations were not legal, except- 
ing in cases where immediate interposition 
was necessary, to prevent further danger 
by delay. It had now been carried to an 
extent which disgusted every man of com- 
mon understanding. Not contented with 
the authority already conferred, the Legis- 
lature had recently passed an Act, allowing 
the Attorney General the additional. power 
of holding to bail. . In prosecutions by the 
Crown it now appeared that the Attorney 
General was entirely master of the Court, 
and for the first time iu any proceeding for 
au offence less than high treason, in the 
case of the unfortunate Bellingham, the 
Crown had challenged no Jess than eight 
out of twelve jurors; by law the right of 
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the prisoner to challenge was restricted, 
but the right of the Attorney General was 
unlimited ; this abuse was the corruption 
of justice at its very source, and, if not re- 
strained, would in time destroy what had 
been of late years vainly called the palla- 
dium of British liberty. The intervention 
of the Master of the Crown Office further 
aggravated the evil. The House and the 
country had been lately threatened with 
some violent exertion to support the la- 
bouring finances. Such a measure was, 
after the experience of former extortions 
and exactions, indeed formidable. The 
Honourable Baronet would recommend, that 
the exertions made should not be to raise 
but to’ save money; exertions of economy, 
and not of taxation. He recollected three 
former great exertions of a similar kind to 
that lately alluded to: the first was the 
imposition of the Income Tax; the second 
the increase of it to 10 per cent, and the 
third the levy of the War Taxes. What 
fresh attempts were to be made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer it was not 
easy to imagine. An examination of the 
Report of the Committee of Finance for 
1810, would satisfy every unprejudiced 
mind that the most vigorous exertions of 
economy were necessary, and would be 
effectual. He did not indulge the vain 
hope of convincing-the holders of sinecures 
that they ought to be abolished, but he 
believed that he could astonish some of them, 
when he told them that for Scotland and 
Ireland only they amounted to £.392,361. 
The Report alluded to likewise disclosed 
many other important particulars. Under 
the most comprehensive title of ** Com- 
pensation for loss of office, on account of 
the Union, or any other causes before or 
since that event’? was embraced, no less a 
sum than £.100,083, including a charge 
that seemed most curiously forced in, of 
£.2,000 a year to the Prince of Meckling- 
burg Strelitz. In England, the charges 
for sinecures on the Post-office, Excise, 
Consolidated Fund, &c., was no less than 
£.459,510, and all the salaries paid for 
the discharge of no duties, ascended to the 
enormous sum of £.952,684. The ex- 
penses attending the American, Dutch, and 
French Loyalists, the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, the Prince of Orange, the Em- 
peror of Austria, (the ally of our deadly 
enemy,) and other Foreigners, exclusive 
of their great military emoluments, formed 
a charge of £.2,143,590, not includin 

the sum improperly granted to the Duke of 
Yorkin 1801, which had not been re- 
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turned, -and for which no interest was 
paid. The expense of foreign corps was 
£.968,000, and the loans to Portugal, 
and to the East India Company were four 
millions. If the desirable object of an ex- 
change of prisoners were eflected, another 
million might be saved. The sum of 
£.176,000, annually granted for secret 
services, was to be watched with peculiar 
jealousy; how it was applied, none but 
Ministers knew; perhaps, to reward such 
agents as Captain Henry, or to pay inform- 
ers to entrap men into offences. No less 
than £.100,000 was annually allowed for 
the poor Clergy of the Church of England : 
why could noi the poor be supported by 
the rich Clergy? In the Honourable Ba- 
ronet’s opinion, the slarving Manufacturers 
were much more deserving objects of cha- 
rily. Besides these various charges, jarge 
salaries were paid to the Commissioners of 
public accounts, who had not saved the 
public as much money as would pay their 
expenses for a single twelvemonth. The 
next head included sums which might be 
much more fitly included under the title of 
jobs; among these were £.8,000 to the 
Board of Agriculture, £.68,000 for bridges 
and roads in Scotland (exceeding the entire 
amount of the land-tax of that country) ; 
besides other large charges for improve- 
ments near Palace-yard, that ought to have 
becn borne by the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, and for the erection of a new 
Mint, at a time when coin was out of cir- 
culation. ‘The erection of barracks, which 
would have cost £.500,000, had been, 
this year, in part, prudently resigned. 
The whole of these expenses rose to the 
extravagant sum of nine millions, all, or 
the greater part of which, might, with due 
management, be saved to the nation, al- 
ready sinking under burdens, which, by 
new exactions, were to ..be augmented. 
With respect to the million of money paid 
for the Civil List, the Honourable Baronet 
thought that the Crown had made an im- 
provident bargain, and as the lands belong- 
ing to the Sovereign would let for much 
more, although only 50 or £.60,000 was 
produced from them, if the contract were 
abrogated, another million might be saved, 
and the King benehted. The greatest 
erievance of which the country had to com- 





plain was, the assumption by the House of 


Commons of the whole of the powers of the 
State. He (Sir F. Burdett) had been con- 
stantly held up as the enemy to the consti- 
tuted authorities—to the authorities legally 
constituted he was a sincere friend, and he 
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and dignity of the Throne. The House 

of Commons, a boroughmonger faction, 

erected itself into an odious oligarchy, and 

usurped all the powers of the three branches 

of the Constitution. In this cause most of 

our evils originated. The annual sum of 

nearly 23 millions was paid as the Army 

Expenditure, but on calculating the pay of 
the whole military force at the highest rate, 

it did not exceed six millions. To what 

purpose, then, was the remainder applied ? 

It was divided among the Officers, and 

was swallowed by jobs in the Barrack and 

other Departments. The same remarks 
applied to the Navy, and Lord St. Vincent 
(no light authority on this subject) had 

declared, that the marine affairs of the na- 

tion might be conducted at one-third of 
their present expense. What then, it 
would be inquired, was the remedy? But 
he was sure that those who put the question 
could themselves answer it without prompt- 
ing—Surliamentary Reform, On the many 
occasions when this question had been dis- 
cussed, some gentlemen had professed them- 
selves friendly to reform, but they did not 
see the benefit that would result from it. 
If, as it could be proved, the present cor- 
rupt state of the representation was the real 
cause of al] the corruption in the various 
branches of Government, the benefit that 
would result from reform, must be obvious 
to all, The ministers themselves, although 
in the present state of things, they were 
supported by corruption, were compelled 
to be responsible for many acts which ori- 
ginated in the defects of the House of Com- 
mons. Whether war or peace would be 
the issue of our differences with America 
Was a question, compared with Parliamen- 
tary Reform, of little consequence, and 
without it, the Regent might, with any mi- 
nisters, in vain attempt to satisfy his sub- 
jects. The Honourable Baronet wished 
to state his opinion with respect to the late 
overtures by France for peace, because on 4 
former night he had failed in catching the 
eye of the Speaker. The refusal was made 
by this Government on the ground of a-sub- 
sisting treaty between George the Third 
and Ferdinand the Seventh. It was an ab- 
surdity to imagine that such a contract 
could, under the present circumstances, 
exist. Ferdinand was not in a situation (0 





make or execute it; he was not King of 


Spain, in the usual acceptation of the words; 
and had resigned his hereditary right of 
succession to the crown. 
refusal turned out to be a mere flimsy pre 
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rence; or supposing such a treaty did or 
could exist, one Administration was not 
hound to fulfil the engagements of another ; 
each was responsible for its own acts; and 
it was, however, of little importance whe- 
ther Ferdinand or Joseph were the King of 
Spain. If, however, situated as this nation 
was previous to the breaking out of the new 
war, which Russia had been rash enough to 
commence, the offer made by France had 
been repeated to any impartial man, the 
Honourable Baronet was convinced that he 
would have thought that we could not have 


' done better than close with the proposal, 


as it would be a fortunate opportunity of 


| getting out of our difficulties and embar- 
' rassments. 


The truth was, not that we 
were fighting in the peninsula for Ferdi- 


© nand, but for ourselves; and the real ques- 
) tion was, whether we were to lay claim to 
the crown of Spain? 
» hopes were indulged as to the issue of the 
war just commenced in the North. 
_ his own part, the Honourable Baronet 
» could not concur in the belief held out in 
| newspapers, that Buonaparte, from a want 
- of provisions, would be compelled to with- 
| draw. 


The most sanguine 


For 


Knowing himself nothing of mili. 
tary tactics, the Honourable Baronet could 
not help believing that the Emperor of the 
French, after all his experience, would be 


as well aware of the dangers he was exposed 
| toas the writers of newspapers, or even as 
| His Majesty’s Ministers. 


Seeing who was 
atthe head of foreign affairs, and that the 
two Noble Lords opposite (Castlereagh 


and Palmerston) were to have the planning 


of our expeditions, he entertained as little 
hope of their success against Buonaparte as 
he should of the success of a child engaged 
at chess with the celebrated Phillidore. 
It was with the hope, continued the Ho- 
nourable Baronet, of at least awakening in 
the mind of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent a sense of the necessity of something 
being substantially done; something that 
might unite the minds and hearts of the 
people, and that might obtain the redress 
of griévances which now bore them to the 
earth, that he had ventured to trouble the 
House with his sentiments, Measures of 
tconomy ought to be adopted. The nation 





Would bear the taxes, if necessary, without 


repining, when they saw that they were as 
Prudentiy applied to their legitimate pur- 
Poses, as they were lavishly granted by 
that House. He could not expect that his 
sentiments would meet with the concurrence 
of many who heard him. He knew he was 
tepresented as one who was disaffected to 
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the constituted authorities, as they were 
called: he denied that he was so, however: 
he was ready to support the Grown in all 
its constitutional powers; but he owned he 
was disaffected to the vile Oligarchy that 
now governed both the Crown and the 
Country. To them he owed no allegiance ; 
but on the contrary would rather swear 
eternal enmity to them on the Altar of his 
Country. He had been accused, also, of 
being the protector of those who were the 
disturbers of the peace. He was no such 
person; and neither was he the protector 
of those who violated the constitution by 
calling in the military to kill and destroy 
the people. He would contend there was 
no necessity for such proceedings. The 
constitution, if duly administered, was not 
so feeble as to require them; it had no such 
inherent debility ; it was not such a gaudy, 
unsubstantial thing as that, to be hung up 
merely on a fine day, as it weré, to be 
gazed upon with curiosity, but not to be 
touched. It had vigour enough in itself, if 
that vigour was properly employed; and 
his disaffection was to the men who did not 
properly employ it. While such measures 
were pursued, he cared not who were Mi- 
nisters; he cared not what Oligarchs were 
in, or what Oligarchs were out, the coun- 
try was equally a loser. There was an- 
other subject to which he wished to call the 
attention of the House, and which had been 
already touched upon by the Member from 
Bedford on a former evening. It had 
pleased Providence within the last few years 
to permit events which had, .in effect, sus- 
pended the constitution; and that House 
had most unconstitutionally taken upon it- 
self powers to which it was not competent. 
As, however, he did not wish to see similar 
proceedings, and as it was possible, every 
one would allow, that the Prince Regent 
might be taken from us while his father 
was yet living, he could wish that ‘some 
legislative measure should be adupted in 
anticipation of such a possibility, to prevent 
the recurrence of the same exercise of un- 
constitutional power by that House, as had 
already taken place. The question was 
pregnant with great difficulties, and. diffi- 
culties which that House ought to provide 
against. When, in the early part of ‘the 
present reign, his Majesty was afflicted with 
that malady which they all now had to de- 
plore, an Act of Regency was passed, se- 
curing, in the person of the Prince of 
Wales, the exercise of the Royal functions ; 
and he could see no reason why a similar 
precaution should not now be taken, espes 
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cially when it was considered that the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales had now ar- 
rived at those years when a Regency might 
be formed in her person, and ought to be 
so formed. It was a matter of wonder and 
surprise to him, and he could not account 
for it, but by supposing that the House 
meant to keep the whole government in its 
hands. The Honourable Baronet con- 
cluded by saying, that in order to shew the 
radical cause of all the evils he had advert- 
ed to in his speech, he should move, ** That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and in 
which Address all those objects would be 
embraced.’’ He then moved the following 
Address :— 





To THE Prince REGENT. 

We, His Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled, re- 
turn our humble thanks to your Royal 
Highness for having graciously attended to 
the wishes of this House, expressed in its 
Vote, intimating the necessity there was of 
forming a strong and efficient Administra- 
tion;—We, however, deeply lament that 
any Privy Counsellors of this realm‘ could 
accept of commissions to that end, without 
explicitly laying before your Royal High- 
ness the necessary means of accomplishing 
the object in view, which could only have 
been effected by restoring the people to 
their rights, and so placing your Royal 
Highness’s Government on the virtues and 
affections of the nation, We lament that 
your Royal Highness’s beneficent intentions 
and ready endeavours produced no effect 
advantageous to the country, and only gave 
occasion to intrigues and cabals, not less 
odious in their too obvious motives, than 
injurious to the character of the Govern- 
ment; it being made manifest to all men, 
that the persons who possess, and those 
who aspire to the Offices of State, no longer 
regard themselves as chosen by the Sove- 
reign, but as the Nominees of the Borough 
Oligarchy, who equally invade the pro- 
vince of the Crown, and the rights of the 
people, interposing with the one in the 
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choice of its Ministers, and depriving the 
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other of the election of its Representatives, Aim: 
If it were, at this day, necessary to point [twee 
out the mischievous and disgraceful effects vent 
of this unconstitutional and disloyal inva- exist 
sion of the rights of both King and People; | not ¢ 
if, after all the votes by which the wors, J for F 
sort of tyranny and corruption have been & babi 
sanctioned ; by which Ministers have been J in tl 
screened against a charge of trafficking in Olig 
seats in this House, and an Attorney Gene- » nable 
ral against a charge of oppression and par- JF not « 
tiality ; if after all that we have witnessed JF was« 
in the course of the last twenty years, of [selfs 
outrage upon the rights and liberties of [whic 
Englishmen, there still wanted proof of © nufac 
the pernicious aud degrading influence of BF depri 
the Borough Faction, that proof we must F relief 
now regard as complete, when we recollect F and | 
that at the end of several weeks, during J taxes 
which the business in Parliament was sus- — only, 
pended, for the professed purpose of afford- BF burde 
ing time to your Royal Highness to forma — durin 
new Ministry, that same House of Com- — the 
mons who had, by one vote, declared the — as to 
Ministers to be incompetent, recognized by § deem’ 
another vote the competence of these same § credit 
Ministers, leaving scarcely a possible doubt grant: 
as to the ‘means by which the conversion to ar 
had been effected. While we are convinc- § sancti 
ed, that posterity will never believe thata voted 
King and people of England were thus made those 
the sport and prey of a Borough Faction, @ gallin 
sustained solely by a fraudulent pretence of harsh 
being the Representatives of the People, we and ty 
of the present day feel too sorely the reality missic 
of the fact, which has been manifested ini #% agents 
long train of useless wars and expeditions; place 

which, while attended with a dreadful state | 
waste of treasure and of life, have almost ® dissip, 
uniformly failed in their professed object; the pa 
and have only answered the purpose of en‘§ As a 

riching the Borough Faction and their de evils, 

pendants, as a reward for political corrup-% pers, 
tion. Jn the rash rejection of the lat dition, 
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dimsy. pretext of a Treaty of Alliartce be- 
tween His Majesty and Ferdinand the Se- 
yenth, when, in truth, no such treaty is in 
existence, we cannot but deeply lament, 
not only the loss of an opportunity to treat 
for Peace, more favourable than, in all pro- 


| bability, will again occur, but also to see 


in that rejection the determination of the 


- Oligarchy to engage the nation in-intermi- 
' nable war; and that at a moment when, 


not only by rejection of all offers, Russia 


' was exposed to danger, but this country it- 
self was on the eve of a war with America, 


which not only threatens to leave your ma- 
nufacturers out of employment, but also to 
deprive this country of its only resource of 
relief, in case of an unfavourable harvest ; 
and at a time when the augmentation of 
taxes, in the space of the last twenty years 
only, has swelled a burden of fifteen to a 
burden of seventy millions a year; and 
during the same period has so added to 
the public debt and the paper money, 
as to leave not the smallest hope of re- 
deeming the* one or of restoring the 
credit of the other. Sinecure offices’ and 
grants of public money have been given 
to an enormous amount— without the 
sanction of any public service; money 
voted out of the pockets of the people by 
those who did not represent them. The 


galling effects of the system are seen in the 


harshness, the insolence, the partiality, 
and tyranny of Tax Commissioners, Com- 
missioners of Excise, and their inferior 
agents, whose almost diurnal visitations 
place the purse of every man in a constant 
state of requisition; unhinging property, 
dissipating the resources, and exhausting 
the patience of a loyal and suffering nation. 
As a melancholy accompaniment of those 
evils, we behold a rapid increase of pau- 
pers, of misery, and of crimes; and in ad- 
dition, we have the pain of observing a 
systematic practice in the Court of King’s 
Bench of construing law in a manner hos- 
tile to the freedom of the subject; an evi- 
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dent decline in the independence of the 
Bar, and an unconstitutional use of sucee- 
daneum for the hateful Court of Star 
Chamber, Ex-officio Informations with 
Special Juries; and, finally, as the means 
of securing non-resistance from an op- 
pressed people, we are shocked at the 
establishment of inland fortresses through- 
out the land, under the name of Barracks, 
and in the introduction and progressive in-~ 
crease of foreign mercenary troops; by the 
employment of. Foreigners in offices of 
trust, civil and military, in defiance of the 
Act of Seitlement, the rights of English- 
men, and the Common Law of the Land. 
In all these things, and in many others, 
which we forbear to name, we see mani- 
fested the influence of that rapacious and 
insolent Oligarchy, who while they scruple 
not to enrich themselves with the spoils of 
the people, invariably speak of them with 
contempt and opprobrium. We beg leave, 
therefore, humbly to represent to your 
Royal Highness our firm conviction, that 
it is only by promoting a Constitutional 
Reform, in the Commons’ House of. Par- 
liament, and thereby obtaining the cordial 
support of the Nation, against those who 
are now usurping the Prerogatives of the 
Crown, by means of the power which they 
have purloined from the People, that your 
Royal Highness will be able to form a strong 
and efficient Government, equal to the peril- 
ous state of affairs, or to adopt and put in force 
such measures as can effectually secure inter- 
nal tranquillity, National Independence, and, 
finally, obtain a safe and permanent peace, 
Amongst the many misfortunes both from 
within and without, which the Nation has 
experienced, we account it not amongst the 
least, that after the odious Borough Oli- 
garchy had for three months actually sus- 
pended the Kingly part of the Constitution, 
and then imposed on your Royal Highness 
restrictions on the Royal Prerogative as in- 
sulting, as unconstitutional and unnecessary 
they took care to have the nation exposed 
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to similar danger, to the same unsettled, 


hazardous condition, in the event of the 
demise of your Royal Highness (whom 
God long preserve); that so in such event 
they might have a pretence for renewing 
their factious usurpations, for fabricating 
new restrictions, and keeping the Crown 
in a state of pupilage, which ought to be 
independent. This we esteem peculiarly 
offensive, when, in the person of the 
Princess Charlotte, your Royal Highness’s 
daughter and only child, being now of 
legal age, a Regency might, according to 
former precedent, with evident propriety, 
be established, so as to ensure the nation 
against the uncertainties and dangers to 
which it is otherwise exposed. We beg 
leave humbly to represent to your Royal 
Highness, that those only deceive you who 
pretend that this country can be restored to 
safety and content except by redressing the 
grievances of the people, by strictly apply- 
ing the public money to public services 
alone, by extending the benefits of the 
Constitution to persons of all religious per- 
suasions, without distinction, above all, 
by restoring to the people their undoubted 
rights, ‘* claimed, demanded, and insist- 
ed on,”’ but unfortunately not established, 


at the revolution; amongst which the chief 


and paramount is, the free choice of their 


representatives in the Commons’ House of 


Parliament ; on the restoration of which, 
we are firmly persuaded, mainly depend 
the stability of the Throne, the independ- 


ence of the country, and the liberty of the 


people. 
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(Continued from page 158.) 


departure, would, on the contrary, as ap- 
pears to me, render it more necessary. 








In circumstances so urgent, what advantage 
could result from written communications, 
when eight days would be scarcely sufficient 
for receiving an answer, and which, from 
their nature, even do not afford any means 








[iss 


of correction in.sufficient time to avoid the 
lamentable consequences, all the errors, al| 
the misunderstandings, which may be com- 
mitted on either side, and which are even 
nearly inevitable. The principal object, 
the maintenance of peace, would never be 
attained. It is because the Emperor, my 
master, was thoroughly sensible how inju- 
rious delays are on occasions so Critical, 
that he commanded me to proceed to the 
Emperor Alexander, and your Excellency, 
in order to clear up all the doubts, and to 
remove all the difficulties upon important 
points, with respect to which explanations 
are not practicable, except in this way, if 
the hope be to be cherished of an arrange- 
ment which has been invariably the object 
of his wishes. In the new situation in 
which your Excellency’s letter places me, it 
remains only for me to take the orders of 
my Court as to my ulterior conduct. | 
dispatch a courier to solicit instructions, 
As to myself in particular, Count, | 
cannot conceal from your Excellency, that 
Iam deeply affected at a refusal, which | 
cannot but consider as personal to myself, 
inasmuch as any person than myself di- 
rectly sent by my Master, whether a Gene- 
ral or an Aid-de-Camp, would, without 
doubt, have obtained a favour which _ has 
been refused to me. Not having any in- 
telligence direct on the subject of the com- 
munications, which your Excellency assures 
me are suspended between Russia and fo- 
reign countries, I cannot reply to that pa- 
ragraph of your leiter.. I have the ho- 
nour, &c, Count ve Lauriston. 


Copy of a Leiter from the Minister for Fo- 
reign Relations to Count Lauriston.— 
Thorn, June 12, 1812. 


You have seen, Count, by the letter 
which I had the honour to write to you on 
the 20th of last month, that the declaration 
made by Prince Kurakin, on the 30th of 
April, and the repeated demand of his 
passports, had appeared to his Majesty 
such proceedings, so strong, so decisive in 
the existing circumstances, so contrary to 
the language which this Ambassador had 
held till then, that his Majesty found: tt 
difficult to believe that he had not taken too 
much upon him. We have since learn- 
ed, that the Russian Government had com- 
municated to different Governments, the 
condition insisted upon from his Majesty; 
of the evacuation of the Prussian territory 
as a precedent stipulation, indispensable 
to any negociation. The letter which 
you have done me the honour to write (0 
me, of the 22d of May, informs me, that this 
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declaration is known at St. Petersburg, 
and I find it mentioned at the same time 
in the English Papers, as you can perceive 
by reading the accompanying sheet. 
No duubt, then, can be longer entertained, 
Count, but that Prince Kurakin has fully 
comprehended his instructions, and con- 
formed to them in his declaration of the 
30th of April, and when he made and 
renewed the demand of his passports. 








F The conduct of Prince Kurakin had de- 


termined His Majesty to set out from 
Paris; the publicity which has been given 
these transactions, has made him sensible 
of the necessity of quitting Dresden, and of 
drawing nearer to his army. He had 
hoped, until the last moment, that con- 
ferences might still take place; but this 
hope vanished when he saw that the pro- 
positions which were really to be submitted 
to him, were incompatible with his honour. 
At Austerlitz, when the Russian army 
was destroyed; when the Emperor Alex- 
ander saw even the safety of his own per- 
son endangered; at Tilsit, when there no 
longer remained to him any means by which 
to support that struggle in which all the 
forces of his empire had fallen, His Ma- 
jesty did not propose to him any condition 
which would offend his honour. It is 
now too certain, Count, that the Govern- 
ment is resolved on war, for which reason 
it might be convenient that you should re- 
main still longer at St. Petersburg. His 
Majesty enjoins you to demand your pass- 
ports, and to repass the frontier. You will 
make this demand by addressing a note, a 
minute of which is subjoined to Count 
Soltikoff. Ihave the honour, &c. &c. 
Tue Duke or Bassano, 


Copy of a Note of Count Lauriston to Count 
Soltikoff. 

Prince Kurakin, after having made the 
communications which had been brought 
to him by the last Courier, which he re- 
ceived from Russia, having demanded his 
passports, and three times repeated that 
demand, His Majesty directed that they 
should be given to him. He commands 
me to demand mine, my mission being 
hnished, since the demand which Prince 
Kurakin made of his passports decided the 
rupture, and since His Majesty the Em- 
peror and King considers himself from this 
moment in a state of war with Russia. 


Copy of a Letter from the Minister for 
Foreign Relations to Prince Kurakin. 
Thorn, June 12, 1812. 

Mr. Ambassador—By your note of the 
30th of April you have declared that an 
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arrangement between our two Courts was 
impossible, unless His Majesty the Empe- 
ror and King should preliminarily accede to 
the peremptory demand of the entire eva- 
cuation of the Prussian States. When 
your Excellency first made known to me 
verbally this proceeding, I did not dis- 
guise from you all the consequences of it. 
After the battle of Austerlitz, when the 
Russian army was surrounded; after the 
battle of Friedland, in which it had been 
defeated, His Majesty showed his esteem 
for the valour of this army, for the great- 
ness of the Russian nation, and for the 
character of the Emperor Alexander, in 
not requiring any thing from him contrary 
to honour. Jt was not impossible to sup- 
pose that in the existing circumstances of 
Europe, your Sovereign, who, without 
doubt, contemned neither the character of 
the Emperor, nor that of the French na- 
tion, so faithful to honour, would have 
been disposed to dishonour France. His 
Majesty, the Emperor and King, could 
not contemplate in the condition of the 
evacuation of Prussia, as preliminary to any 
negociation, any thing but a positive re- 
fusal to negociate. You have confirmed 
this opinion, Mr. Ambassador, by the de- 
mand which you have made of your pass- 
ports on the 7th May, and which you have 
repeated on the 11th and 24th. I have, 
nevertheless, deferred replying to your 
Excellency, because His Majesty was still 
willing to believe that you had exceeded 
your instructions in giving such a note—in 
establishing that as a formal condition 
which might be the result of a negociation, 
and in cutting short all discussion by de- 
manding your passports. But since the 
receipt of Count Lauriston’s dispatches, re- 
ports, which arrive by different channels, 
and even the publications in the English 
News-papers, apprize us that your Go- 
vernment has informed its capital and all 
Europe.of the resolution which it has taken 
not to enter into any negociation until the 
French troops shall have retired to the 
Elbe. I have acknowledged, Mr. Am- 
bassador, that I was mistaken, and I ought 
to render justice to your experience and in- 
telligence, which should have prevented 
you from resorting to a course so extreme, 
if your Government had not made it our 
positive duty. His Majesty being no 
longer able to doubt the intentions of your 
Court, has commanded me to send you 
your passports, the repetition of the de- 
mand for which he considers as a decla- 
ration of war. Ihave the honour to be, &c. 




















Tue Duge or Bassano. 
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- ENGLISH LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 





As illustrated in the Prosecution and Punishment of 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 
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In order that my countrymen and that the 
world may not be deceived, duped, and cheated 
upon this subject, I, WILLIAM COBBETT, 
of Botley, im Hampsiure, put upon record 
the following facts; to wit: That, on the 24th 
June, 1809, the following article was. pub- 
lished in a Londou news-paper, called -the 
Courter :——‘* Thé Mutiny amongst the LO- 
“ CAL MILITIA, which broke out at Ely, was 
“ fortunately suppressed on Wednesday by the 
“arrival of four squadrons of the GERMAN 
“ LEGION CAVALRY from Bury, under the 
“ command of General Auckland. Five of the 
“ ringleaders were tried by a Court-Martial, and 
“ sentenced to receive 500 lashes each, part of which 
“ punishinent they received on Wednesday, and 
“ 4 part was remitted. dA stoppage for their knap- 
“ sacks was the ground of the complaint that ex- 
“cited this mutinous spirit, which occasioned 
“ the men to surround their officers, and demand 
“‘ what they deemed their arrears. The first 
“« division of the German Legion halted yesterday 
“at Newmarket on their return to Bury.”—— 
That, on the ist July, 1809, I published, in the 
Political Register, an article censuring, in the 
strongest terms, these proceedings; that, for so 
doing, the Attorney General prosecuted, as sedi- 
tious libellers, and by Ex-Officio Information, 
me, and also my printer, my publisher, and one 
of the principal retailers of the Political Register ; 
that I was brought to trial on the 15th June, 
1810, and was, by a Special Jury, that is to say, 
by 12 men ont of 48 appointed by the Master of 
the Crown Office, found guilty; that, on the 
20th of the same month, 1 was compelled to give 
bail for my appearance to receive judgment; 
and that, as I came up from Botley (to which 
place I had returned to my family and my farm 
on the evening of the 15th), a Tipstaff went 
down from London in order to seize me, per- 
sonally ; that, on the 9th of July, 1810, I, toge- 
ther with my printer, publisher, and the news- 
man, were brought into the Court of King’s 
Bench to receive judgment; that the three 
former were sentenced to be imprisoned for 
some months in the King’s Bench prison; that I 
was sentenced to be imprisoned for two years in 
Newgate, the great receptacle for malefactors, 
and the front of which is the scene of numerous 
hangings in the course of every year; that the 
part of the prison in which I was sentenced to be 
confined is sometimes inhabited by felons, that 
felons were actually im it at the time I entered 
it; that one man was taken out of it to be trans- 
ported in about 48 hours after I was put into the 
same yard with him; and that it is the place of 
confinement for men guilty of unnatural crimes, 
of whom there are four in it at this time ; that, 
besides this imprisonment, I was sentenced to 
pay a thousand pounds TO THE KING, and to 
give security for my good behaviour for seven 
years, myself in the sum of 3,000 pounds, and 
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two sureties in the sum of 1,000 pounds each, 
that the whole of this sentence has been executed IB = 
upon me, that I have been imprisoned tle two 
years, have paid the thousand pounds 'TO THE 
KING, and have given the bail, Timothy Browy 
and Peter Walker, Esqrs. being my sureties; TO 
that the Attorney General was Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
the Judge who sat at the trial Lord Ellenborough, 
the four Judges who sat at passing sentence Ellen. 
borough, Grose, Le Blanc, and Bailey; and that & . 
the jurors were, Thomas Rhodes of Hampstead J ’' 
Road, John Davis of Southampton Place, James ] 
Ellis of Tottenham Court Road, John Riehards J | a 
of Bayswater, Thomas Marsham of Baker Street, & .. , 
Robert Heathcote of High Street Marylebone, 
John Mand of York Place Marylebone, George 
Baxter of Church Terrace Pancras, Thomas 9! 
Taylor of Red Lion Square, David Deane of St, dep 
John Street, William Palmer of Upper Street &..4 
Islington, Henry Favre of Pall Mall; that the 
Prime Ministers during the time were Spencer 
Perceval, until he was shot by John Bellingham, ™«! 
and after that Robert B. Jenkinson, Earl of Li. HB the 
verpool; that the prosecution and sentence took IR;|). 
place in the reign of King George the Third, and 
that, he having become insaue during my impri- 
sonment, the 1,000 pounds was paid to his son, "4! 
the Prince Regent, in his behalf; that, during my Biice 
imprisonment, I wrote and published 364 Essays BB}, 
and Letters upon political subjects; that, during 
the same time, I was visited by persons from 197 & 
cities and towns, many of them as a sort of depu. JRE!" 
ties from Societies or Clubs; that, at the expira- to & 
tion of my imprisonment, on the 9th of Jaly, 1812, Byha 
a great dinner was given in London for the pur- &,.. 
pose of receiving me, at which dinner upwards of HP. Ik | 
600 persons were present, and at which Sir P's 
Francis Burdett presided ; that dinners and other BBpcuc 
parties were held on the same oecasion in many and, 
other places in England; that, on my way home, vort 
I was received at Alton: the firet town in. Hamp: 
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shire, with the ringing of the Church bells; that | It 
a respectable company met me and gave me2 HR's: 
dipner at Winchester; that I was drawn from Hind | 
more than the distance of a mile into Botley by H.\) 
the people; that, upon my arrival in the village, “a 
I found all the _ people assembled to receive me; me ‘“' 
that I concluded the day by explaining to then Hi ; 
the cause of my imprisonmept, and by giviog BBuy, 
them clear notions respecting the flogging of the Hi... 
Local Militia-men at Ely, and respecting the em 
ployment of German Troops; and, finally, which 
is more than a compensation for my losses and 2! oll, 
my gode Tam in perfect health and strength, 0 
and, though I must, for the sake of six childrel, H,\., 
feel the diminution that has been made in my : 
property (thinking it right in me to decline the 
offer of a subscription), I have the consolation 10 iP !<d; 
see growing up three sons, upon whose hearts, | MMr, | 
trust, all these facts will be engraven. hing 
Wm. COBBETT. 5 h 
Botley, July 23, 1812, ok 
ock. 
Bis. 
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